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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Vber Annahmen. A. Marty. Z. f. Psych, u. Phys., XL, I u. 2, pp. 

'-54- 

In a former work (Beitrage zur allgemeinen Grammatik und Sprach- 
philosophie) the author divided the forms of psychic activity into three 
classes : (1) Ideas, (2) judgments (of acceptance and rejection), and (3) 
interest. Meinong ("Uber Annahmen," Zeit. f. Psy., Erg.-Bd. II, 
1902) inserts between idea and judgment an intermediate class, viz., 
assumption. The purpose of the present article is to test and criticise this 
new class of processes. Meinong uses assumption in a narrower sense 
than that of ordinary and ambiguous usage. He means the positing or 
feigning of something in order to draw consequences from it. The prin- 
ciple of classification here used is the same as that used by Brentano, viz., 
the mode of intentional relation to an object ; after making an assumption 
we proceed 'as if we believed it. In the class of assumptions Meinong 
includes many processes not ordinarily called assumption, e. g., the repre- 
sentation of another's judgments, the attitude toward a story, etc. In 
assumptions the act of acceptance or rejection takes place without the con- 
viction which accompanies judgment, while at the same time they are clearly 
more than mere ideas. This middle class is to be rejected (I) on grounds 
of antecedent improbability. Assumptions and judgments cannot form 
different genera of psychic processes, for in that case it would be impossible 
to give them the same species (acceptance and rejection). Neither is it 
possible to make judgments and assumptions species of a genus ' thought, ' 
for there is no differentia for this genus. Meinong has given up his earlier 
position that conviction is intensity of judgment and now holds that, as a 
moment of judgment, conviction itself can vary in intensity. But this is 
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impossible, if conviction is to remain a moment of judgment and not to 
become an independent act. Degrees of conviction are to be understood 
objectively or subjectively. In the former case, the difference lies in the 
matter judged to be true, in its evidence or in a lack of opposition to the 
act of judging. In the latter case, it lies in the subjective appeal which the 
judgment makes to desires, to habitual tendencies of thought, etc. Con- 
viction may, however, be used in a broad sense in which no degrees are 
possible ; i. e., as indicating the general character of all acceptance or rejec- 
tion as distinguished from mere idea. Meinong denies that conviction in 
any of these senses is common to judgment and assumption, but does not 
supply the two with a common character. Activity does not constitute 
such a differentia of thought. Meinong' s treatment of the evidence and 
obscurity (Blindheif) of assumptions is confused, for he denies them con- 
viction, but allows them a relative evidence. This confusion arises from 
his failure to distinguish between the two meanings of conviction given 
above. The question arises, also, of the relation of the apodictic and 
assertorial characters to assumptions. It seems that certain assumptions 
must be regarded as apodictic, but Meinong denies to them the character of 
conviction. Since Meinong attributes acceptance and rejection to assump- 
tions, he is forced to hold that in making opposite statements the mind 
takes opposite attitudes toward the same objects in the same relation. 
But if this is to be admitted, it can be ascribed as well to judgments as to 
assumptions. The relation which Meinong finds between assumptions and 
ideas is an objection to his theory. Assumptions have all the genetic laws 
and characters of ideas and all the descriptive marks of judgments. De- 
scriptive peculiarities, however, are the more fundamental, and genetic 
marks attach to these as consequents. The false feelings and desires 
{ScheingeJUhle und -begehrungeri) which Meinong assumes as analogous to 
assumptions (Scheinurteile) are open to all the objections urged against the 
latter, while the division of false ideas is a wholly anomalous class. The 
analogies, therefore, by which Meinong tries to support his class of assump- 
tions, fail of their purpose. (II) A special class of assumptions is unneces- 
sary. Negative concepts, which Meinong regards as explicable only by 
assumptions, can be explained as ideas of negations. Equally unnecessary 
is Meinong' s view that an affirmative assumption is presupposed in every 
negation. All that is required is the idea of the affirmation of the content 
to be denied. Neither is assumption necessary in the formation of such 
ideas as contrary and contradictory, for these are ideas formed by reflection 
on predications and are not themselves predications. The representation 
of another person's judgments does not require assumption, for it is merely 
a non-perceptual idea of the content of the judgment and of the person 
judging, in which the attention may be directed particularly to the first. 
Explicit assumptions (such as are made in mathematics, for example) are 
not a special class of psychic processes, but are merely ideas of judgments 
from which we judge that certain conclusions follow. The idea may become 
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a judgment if we lose sight of the fact that we have posited it. Assumptions 
are not sufficient for art, as Meinong supposes, because conviction is a 
necessary element of all real aesthetic enjoyment. The false feelings and 
desires which Meinong connects with aesthetic assumptions are not to be 
found in experience ; for a time, at least, what is to give aesthetic pleasure 
must be accepted as real. Play, likewise, contains nothing which cannot 
be explained in terms of ideas and judgments. We must conclude, there- 
fore, that all the facts which Meinong explains by his new class of psychic 
relations are as well or better explained without it. 

George H. Sabine. 

On Analogy and its Philosophical Importance. Harald Hoffding. 

Mind, No. 54, pp. 199-209. 

It is a tendency of modern epistemology to find the validity of the first 
principles of science in their applicability to the task of relating phenomena. 
Truth requires not an identity but merely an analogy between principles 
and phenomena. Hence our knowledge is merely symbolic ; entirely dif- 
ferent principles might solve the same problems. In another sense knowl- 
edge is symbolic. We think by means of images, and thinking is always 
the interpretation of a given material which is transformed in the process 
of thought. Moreover, thinking consists in a comparison of different 
domains of experience. It is, therefore, full of analogies. The formation 
of every concept proceeds by analogy. There is no identical element in 
all the individuals of a genus, but only a constancy of relation between the 
different qualities. Principles and axioms, also, are the products of anal- 
ogy, as is seen in the reduction of qualitative relations to quantitative, and 
in the assimilation of all experiences to the form of reason and consequent. 
In special sciences, analogy has been manifested in the extension of such 
conceptions as ' undulation ' and * organism ' to a wide range of phenomena. 
Science has grown by the application of concepts useful in one field to 
another set of facts, and the gradual adaptation of the concept to its new 
data. The problem of philosophy is to develop a view of the world as a 
whole. Can concepts be adapted from a part of experience and transformed 
to fit the whole ? Analogy cannot work here, for the whole is never given. 
The attempt to reach such a total view can never be given up, but it 
should be made always with the critical consciousness that symbols can 
never be made into scientific systems. Idealism is the most important 
hypothesis here. Two forms are to be distinguished : Speculative idealism, 
which denies its debt to analogy and assumes thought as the necessary 
form of the real ; and metaphysical idealism, which admits that it is founded 
on analogy. Formal as well as material difficulties arise in the way of con- 
ceiving the world as a totality. Religion also works by analogy in its 
efforts to discover an absolute system of values in spite of the continual 
change of all particular values. 

George H. Sabine. 
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Mr. Bradley's "Absolute Criterion.'" H. V. Knox. Mind, No. 54, pp. 
210-220. 

The principle of contradiction, as Bradley interprets it, is self-contra- 
dictory. Every significant judgment is more than identical, and hence, 
according to Bradley, is untrue and self-contradictory. But, on this ground, 
the principle of contradiction itself, if it means anything, is untrue. Self- 
contradiction , therefore, is at once inapplicable to reality and a necessary 
feature of every true judgment. Moreover, the claim of the principle to be 
an absolute criterion can be attacked. For the contradiction in any given 
appearance must be real, if the principle is to be applicable ; but if it is true, 
the principle cannot be true. If self-contradiction is possible, the principle 
is false ; and if self-contradiction is impossible, the principle has no possi- 
ble application. Bradley's argument needs to prove not so much that 
reality cannot be self-contradictory, as to show that appearance must be so, 
and this is not attempted. Otherwise the principle cannot claim to be a 
criterion of reality. As a criterion, it rests avowedly on the inconceivability 
of self-contradiction, and, accordingly, it represents appearance as at once 
antithetical to thought and reality. But if appearance be opposed to 
thought, it gains reality in the form of the thing- in-itself; and if it be op- 
posed to reality, it is identified with thought. Accordingly, if self-contra- 
diction be denied of reality, it must be denied also of appearance. A 
necessary law of thought, by its very nature, is incapable of serving as a 
criterion for distinguishing appearance from reality. Only experience can 
show that an alleged self-contradiction (in the sense of incompatibility) is 
really so. George H. Sabine. 

La science et le reel. L. Desvallees. Rev. dePh., V, 9, pp. 257-277 ; 

10, pp. 413-432. 

Science is commonly regarded as dealing directly and solely with the real, 
while philosophy contents itself with airy abstractions. The latter foists its 
conceptions on reality ; the former stands passively observant, concerned 
only to learn what is. This conception is as old as science itself, and has 
gained modern vogue in the philosophy of Comte. Does science, however, 
attain to the inner nature of the real ? Is its method such that it can ? 
The world of experience is given to us under two aspects : quantity, exten- 
sive or intensive, and quality. Science begins by viewing things in this 
qualitative aspect, but works away from that, and finally comes to regard 
them solely from a quantitative point of view. Quality, at first regarded 
as immediately given, as easily determinable, and therefore relatively 
unimportant, comes to be looked upon as accidental and superficial com- 
pared with the quantitative.determination. Finally it is excluded from the 
real nature of things, and quantity is regarded as in some sort alone consti- 
tutive of their being. Where the vulgar says color, sound, etc., the physicist 
says movement and modes of movement. Movement necessarily involves 
the conceptions of principle and subject. It is, moreover, measurably 
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definable and spatially expressible. Body is thus reduced to merely 
extensive quantity and movement, be it simple change of place, or exhibited 
in chemical combination, even in the evolutive world development, to a 
simple spatial process. Science thus alters and impoverishes our concep- 
tion of the world. The science of a world reduced to quantity necessarily 
postulates an absolute geometrical determinism. From a mechanical cos- 
mos contingency, and consequently liberty, are excluded, and everything 
is brought under a rigid, absolute, and universal determinism. Such is 
the price of science. But is this the very inner nature of the real ? On 
the contrary, quantity is exterior to the real and quality is constitutive and 
determinative of its real being. Science, operating on the phenomenal 
plane, analyzing the diverse outward manifestations of reality, and indicating 
a provisional order for the superficial movement of things, is forced to 
reduce quality to a mere subjective appearance, or make of it a metempirical 
phenomenon of a transcendental order. Quality is thus put beyond all 
scientific determination or even approximation. Science at least points it 
to a place beyond the phenomenal plane, and only symbolically hints at 
the deepest truth of being. In its own field, its results hold good of 
appearance, and appearance is appearance of the real. But the enor-: 
mous success of science must not blind us to the fact that its results have 
not ultimate ontological value. W. L. Bailey. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Beitrixge zur Lehre von der emotionalen Phantasie. R. Saxinger. Z. f. 

Psych, u. Phys., XL, 3, pp. 145-159. 

In an earlier article the author demonstrated the existence and ultimate 
character of imagined feelings (Phantasiegefuhle), basing his proof on an 
analysis of the affective aspect of the general and verbal idea. Examina- 
tion of the ' feeling abstractions ' of Ribot, and the * feeling generalizations ' 
of Elsenhans reveals similar phenomena. The emotional quality attaching 
to the concrete substrate of a recollection presents the characteristics not 
of a revived or actual but of an imagined feeling. These characteristics 
are priority in time to the affective qualities of individual ideas, judgments, 
or assumptions ; greater persistence, lesser sensitiveness to preceding 
affective conditions and slighter influence on succeeding ones ; independ- 
ence of the presence or absence of any individual idea or judgment of the 
recollection substratum [Substratsvorstellungeti), general resemblance to 
the affective coloring of the original experience. Since these are the charr 
acteristics common to the imagined feelings of the verbal and general idea, 
the instances of Ribot and Elsenhans represent analogous processes. The 
problem of the origin of the associative link between imagined feeling and 
recollection substratum next arises. The imagined or feigned feelings in 
the illustrative cases offered by Ribot are similar in coloring to those 
correlated in the original perceptual experience with the assumptions 
(Annahme) which arise through the play of fancy. Since in recollection 
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they are independent of these elements, their adherence to the group of 
concrete supporting ideas is to be explained as a case of feeling transference, 
conditioned on the previous simultaneous occurrence in consciousness of 
the two sets of elements, ideas and assumptions. The transference con- 
sists in this case in the acquisition by the concrete supporting ideas of the 
ability to evoke the specialized predispositions of the imagined feelings. 
A third point concerns another elementary process, the imagined or feigned 
desire, which differs from the actual in its lack of any inherent tendency 
to realization, and in its ability to persist or reappear after gratification. 
This imagined desire posseses also the function of representing a previously 
experienced and realized desire. Elsie Murray. 

Analyse de V 'attention. M. Serol. Rev. de Ph., V, 12, pp. 597-620. 

In voluntary attention motor inhibition and excitation play important 
r&les ; the one in economizing energy, the other, directly or indirectly, in 
intensifying conscious process. Similarly, psychic inhibition and excitation 
operate to annul or further the formation of associations. Attention may 
be divided into two types, sensorial and reflective. The former manifests 
itself as the extension and enrichment of perception by means of the incor- 
poration of new details and by successive fusions with new associations. 
Reflective attention may take the form of recollection or invention, each in 
turn subdividing into abstract and concrete phases. In concrete recollec- 
tion, recall of images is mediated either by fixation and reinforcement of 
associated images or of general impressions relevant to the end proposed, 
or by the procedure of hypothesis. In abstract or rational invention, there 
is, first, analysis or extension of a concept through recall of associated par- 
ticulars, or through the addition of new similars ; and secondly, construc- 
tion, or the discovery of new philosophical relations or the formulation of 
new concepts. Throughout, verbal, and above all, sensorial imagery, con- 
stitutes an important factor. In its formal or selective aspect, attention 
may be said to be governed through volition by a determining idea or 
memory image of the end proposed, and by the inductive judgment of the 
means appropriate to this end. In sensorial and reflective attention alike, 
reason and volition collaborate, either in the reinforcement of sensory char- 
acteristics, or in the control of the train of ideas and images. The feeling 
of effort arises out of this struggle of the rational faculties with psychic au- 
tonomy and the tendency to ceaseless flux. Elsie Murray. 

Le role du jugement dans les phenomenes affectifs. V. Gignoux. Rev. 

Ph., XXX, 9, pp. 233-259. 

The author tries to effect a reconciliation between the intellectual and 
physiological theories of emotion by emphasizing the function of judgment 
in the affective life. He believes that organic reactions are the direct 
causes of all emotions from the lowest to the highest ; but he finds that 
these organic reactions are determined by judgments, and so concedes to 
the intellectualists that judgments are the indirect but final causes of all 
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emotions. Purely physical pleasures and pains involve the activity of 
judgment only after the rise in consciousness of the distinction between the 
Self and the not-Self. Before and just after birth, consciousness is purely 
affective, and during the whole of life there are many organic sensations 
which are at first exclusively affective. The r81e of judgment is seen in an 
exaggerated form in hypochondria, where slight disorders, wrongly judged 
to be symptoms of a disease, are developed into the disease with its 
accompanying pains, and in hypnotism, where suggested ideas and judg- 
ments implanted unawares in consciousness cause organic changes which 
may bring with them either pleasure or pain. Such emotions as anger, 
fear, shame, pride, and despair are based on the desire to live and increase 
one's activities. They depend more or less immediately upon judgments, 
for it is only when stimuli or situations are judged to be favorable or 
unfavorable to the preservation of life that those organic activities arise 
which are the immediate causes of the emotions. A similar chain of causes 
is found in the production of ethical emotions like remorse, indignation, 
and admiration. When we judge that certain actions conform to our 
ideas of duty, justice, or right, organic reactions are set up which in turn 
cause these emotions. Feelings of sympathy and aversion depend partly 
upon judgments of the moral value of our associates and the intellectual 
and aesthetic satisfaction we get from their presence and intercourse, 
partly upon unconscious organic hereditary tendencies independent of 
judgments. Often the conscious judgments and the hereditary inclina- 
tions conflict, and we have a sort of dual personality and a state of ' psy- 
chological misery.' Judgments of the meaning of objects and their fitness 
to express this meaning lead to organic reactions which cause the aesthetic 
emotions. These emotions thus depend directly upon organic reactions, 
and indirectly upon judgments. When we judge ourselves capable of 
examining any truth and give ourselves up to its investigation, the act of 
attention is accompanied by various muscular and organic sensations, the 
difficulty of the search and its success or failure involve cerebral activities 
which are sensed as pleasant or unpleasant, and from this complex of 
reactions, sensory, muscular, and organic, the intellectual emotions arise. 

Samuel P. Hayes. 

Das Ichim Traume, nebst einer kritischen Beleuchtung der Ich-Kontroverse. 
C. M. Giessler. Z. f. Psych, u. Phys., XXXIX, 4 u. 5, pp. 294-313. 

In everyone there are two opposite mental forces constantly operating, 
the tendency to adapt one's self to the outer world, and the tendncy to 
preserve one's own peculiar characteristics in spite of the outer world. 
For the normal functioning of mind and body, these two forces must be 
kept in equilibrium. In dreams this equilibrium is lost, and the dream-self 
tries to regain it by a rudimentary sort of thinking which consists in seeking 
for known and tested items of past experience to which to relate the experi- 
ences of the dream. It is this attempt to regain the 'known content of 
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consciousness which is the basal tendency of the dream-self. In the dream 
state we are conscious of a series of sensations and ideas, and of the power 
to regulate them. Upon the former rests our belief in an objective world ; 
upon the latter, our idea of a Self. Next comes the incorporation of the 
dream-self into a situation, and the building up of the idea of a dream body. 
The material content of the dream-self includes all psychical events of 
sufficient intensity to involve the activity of the motor centres, perceptions 
of external stimuli and of the motor reactions upon such stimuli, with recogni- 
tion of the part of the body so reacting, ideas of the dream body in various 
situations, many ideas which are conceived as the product of the thinking 
activity of the Self as distinguished from thoughts put into the mouths of 
the other personages in the dream, various unstable ideas of one's own per- 
sonality, and certain ideas carried over from the waking state. Equally 
incomplete is the formal content of the dream-self. The higher regulative 
norms of logic and morality, and the characteristic life purposes of the in- 
dividual are almost wholly inoperative. Self-preservation, enjoyment, and 
escape from harm are the chief motives. Regulative ideas arise at the ap- 
pearance of deep-going incoordinations which endanger self-existence and 
in effective dreams. They exercise a sort of attracting and repelling influ- 
ence upon the association of ideas. Dreams show us the Self in process 
of forming ; they represent a transition period in the evolution of the Self 
out of that embryonic state of impersonal sensation and confused ideas which 
characterizes subconsciousness, into the full consciousness of normal waking 
life. In dreams there is a dissolution of the bonds which hold mental elements 
together and a lapsing into a condition in which the Self is still interwoven 
with organic elements. This makes it possible to discover in the dream- 
self various bodily conditions and mental connections which, though quite 
unknown, yet play an important part in normal mental activity. Dreams 
founded upon such bases may sometimes give forewarning of coming or- 
ganic or mental disorders, or even give an index of the future thoughts and 
actions of the individual. In the light of his investigations of the dream- 
Self, the author now replies to Ziehen's recent adverse criticisms of the 
theories of knowledge of Schuppe and Avenarius. In the regulative feeling 
of the dream consciousness, Giessler finds a third conscious element like 
that of Schuppe, — a formal regulating factor which works over the content 
of consciousness, the permanent ' substance ' of the self. This feeling of 
a regulating influence emanating from the Self accompanies practically all 
our thoughts and actions. The author thinks Schuppe quite right in at- 
tributing to the principle of identity a certain ' prehistoric ' character. We 
have seen that it is the basal characteristic of the poorly-developed dream- 
self to seek to regain its accustomed conscious content, that is, to identify 
its present fleeting dream-self with the permanent Self of the normal 

waking life. 

Samuel P. Hayes. 
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Wundf s Doctrine of Psychical Analysis and the Psychical Elements, ami 
Some Recent Criticism. I. The Criteria of the Elements and Attributes. 
Edmund H. Hollands. Am. J. Ps., XVI, 4, pp. 499-518. 

The purpose of this paper is to state Wundt's teaching concerning the 
nature of psychical analysis and the definition of the psychical element, 
with incidental reference to some recent criticism by Dr. Washburn. To 
this end it reviews in chronological order all the pertinent passages in 
Wundt's writings, which are found to group themselves conveniently into 
four periods, according to the place given to the feelings, — 1862-1880, 
1883-1885, 1889-1895, and 1896-1902. This first section of the paper 
confines itself to the statements concerning the criteria of the elements and 
attributes. Dr. Washburn states that Wundt has not made clear whether 
by ' analyzability ' he means simply independent variability or actual 
separability in experience ; yet only the second meaning would justify his 
refusal to make his attributes themselves elements. The critic holds 
that by an attribute Wundt means a character of a sensation which neither 
has its source in, nor is influenced by, the context of the sensation ; yet 
this definition is either insufficient to exclude clearness as an attribute, or 
else would rule out quality and intensity as well. In the light of the review- 
undertaken, however, these criticisms seem inadmissible. For Wundt 
analyzability means separability, and what defines the element is the fact 
that while no breach can be made in it, yet it can be experienced in dif- 
ferent contexts. And he actually uses four criteria to distinguish the 
attributes, instead of merely the one to which the critic refers. These are : 
(1) The necessity and also sufficiency of the two attributes quality and 
intensity to make the element structurally independent ; (2) independent 
variability, which distinguishes the two attributes from each other ; (3) 
the invariable connection of these two attributes with all elements in 
ntrospection ; (4) their independence on the relation of the element to 
ithe complex. Wundt holds that clearness is ruled out as an attribute 
under both of the last two heads, inasmuch as the sensation comes above 
the limen before clearness attaches to it. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

ETHICS AND ^ESTHETICS. 

La philosophie sociale de G. Tarde. R. Worms. Rev. Ph., XXX, 8, 
pp. 121-156. 

The purpose of this article is to give a general view of the philosophy or 
sociology of Tarde. In his principal work, Les lois de I imitation, Tarde 
maintains the possibility of a social science, finding in the ' repetition of 
social phenomena through the medium of imitation,' the general element 
necessary to the establishment of a science. Imitation, acting through the 
medium of education and conversation, plays in society a role similar to 
that of heredity in biology. It is the source of the analogies in the institu- 
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tions of different nations, often falsely ascribed to community of needs and 
nature. According to the first law of imitation, ' the superior is imitated by 
the inferior.' But this unilateral imitation afterwards becomes bilateral or 
reciprocal, and the inferior is also imitated by the superior. The second 
law of imitation is : imitation works from within outwards ; the mental 
effect precedes the material. The theory of Tarde differs from that of 
Spencer in making the process of evolution a progress from heterogeneity 
to homogeneity ; it accords with that of Spencer in emphasizing both the 
unification and the differentiation, the variety and the interdependence, i. e. , 
the ' coordinated heterogeneity ' of the ultimate civilization. In La logique 
sociale, Tarde sets himself to support the theory of imitation by a theory of 
invention. The invention is defined as "a volition, judgment, or purpose, 
expressive of a certain amount either of belief or of desire." Inventions, 
as Tarde uses the term, are new ideas in aesthetics, religion, morals. The 
two factors, belief (or opinion) and desire, represent the two elementary 
social phenomena, and are capable of quantitative treatment by indirect 
methods, the psychophysical and statistical. Social logic deals with the 
conflict of opinions, and employs the syllogism of action. In this syllo- 
gism the major premise formulates a desire, the minor an opinion, the 
conclusion, a duty. But all desires do not terminate in action. They give 
rise to conflict and harmonization of ideas, from which result decisions. 
An invention is such a decision. While each invention is subject to the 
general law of historical development, it is not determined by necessity, but 
by the individuality of the inventor. In L opposition universelle, Tarde 
maintains that the theory of competition is allotted too high a place in 
sociology, and is the least perfect means of adaptation. The harmoni- 
zation, rather than the opposition of wishes, assures the conditions most 
favorable to the progress and existence of humanity. Les lois sociales 
coordinates the doctrines of the three above-mentioned works, and reduces 
the essential factors of society to three, repetition, opposition, adaptation. 
In Psychologie et sociologie, Tarde maintains that the key to sociology is 
to be found not in the comparative, but in the psychological method. In 
La criminalite comparee, he attacks the doctrine of the Italian criminolo- 
gists, and maintains that the criminal represents, not an ethnical, but a 
professional type ; i. e., education and environment are the all-important 
factors in crime. In Transformations du droit, the development of the 
conception of private rights is sketched, demonstrating the gradual exten- 
sion of the sphere of reciprocal rights and duties from the family to the 
nation, and ultimately to humanity as a whole. In Les transformations 
du pouvoir, political authority is shown to rest on ' opinion ' and ' desire ' : 
so-called legitimate authority is based on opinion ; tyrannical, on desire. 
Here, as also in La psychologie economique, Tarde applies his three prin- 
ciples of repetition, opposition, and adaptation. In the latter he insists 
somewhat too strenuously on the unimportance of competition, and on the 
limitation of capital to the sum of accumulated industrial ideas. He has 
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made similar application of his doctrines in the spheres of language, art, 
science, religion, and morals. In his private life he was tolerant of tra- 
ditional religion and morals, indifferent toward socialistic doctrines, and, 
above all, enthusiastic in the elaboration and diffusion of the intellectual 
patrimony of humanity. While he exercised slight influence on his con- 
temporaries, and leaves no school of followers, he has made, in his laws 
of imitation, a permanent contribution to sociology. 

Elsie Murray. 

L' accident et le rationnel en kistoire d'apres Cour not. G. Tarde. Rev. 
de M&., XIII, 3, pp. 319-347- 

The title of the last of Cournot's important works, Les considerations sur 
la marche des idees et des evenements dans les temps modernes, gives an 
idea of his philosophical treatment of the last four centuries. He studies the 
movement of science, philosophy, arts, institutions, civil and religious, and 
politics. Mathematics, he points out, was the earliest science to reach 
maturity, then physics and chemistry, next the natural sciences, and 
finally the social sciences. He continually tries to distinguish the acci- 
dental from the rational in history. Thus the Reformation was caused by 
the interruption of a humanistic transformation of Catholicism by a Luther 
and a Calvin. When one looks at it closely, there has not been a single 
revolution not the resultant of a series of accidental facts. A revolution is 
never a crisis. History tends, however, to free itself from disorder and 
become stable. But can we define in objective terms that relative stability 
towards which history tends ? Cournot is mistaken in thinking so. The 
passage from a state of instability to one of stability can only be under- 
stood in a subjective sense. History is a great social argument. What 
happens in an individual mind happens in history. The state of agitation 
caused by conflicting ideas resolves itself into harmony and stability. So 
society tends always from a state of relative warfare to one of relative 
agreement, always with more or less fermentation. History presents itself 
as a series of interlacing problems, solved by the opposition of ideas or 
desires into reciprocal or one-sided adaptation. The history of language, 
religion, science, or industry shows a number of crises separated by periods 
of peace, gradually settling into quietude, as language, at first troubled and 
confused, becomes organized and relatively fixed. Previous to this war- 
fare of the accidental and rational, there were in the prehistoric past, Cour- 
not thinks, only uninteresting facts ; and after the triumph of reason there 
will be but a succession of regular consequences unworthy to be called 
history. Accident, however, plays more than a transitory r61e ; and, when 
the prehistoric first appears, it is picturesque and full of movement. An 
observer of a game of chess might call many moves accidental, had he no 
knowledge of the purpose of the players. So the movements of history, 
however diverse, are subordinated to interpsychic law. 

C. West. 
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The So-called Hedonist Paradox. Felix Arnold. Int. J. E., XVI, 2, 

pp. 228-234. 

In their zeal to show that pleasure is not the end of life, moralists have 
often spoken as if it could not be an end of pursuit at all. The most fa- 
miliar arguments are those drawn from the bodily limitations of sensual 
pleasure ; here it seems clear that he who seeks pleasure shall lose it. But 
this argument confuses pleasure as an end with pleasure as the end ; only 
by actually attaining the pleasures he seeks does the sensualist ruin his 
health. Moreover, man is no more capable of unintermittent virtue than 
of unintermittent pleasure. In pursuing pleasure, we aim at a concrete pleas- 
urable condition of the self, not at a mere idea of pleasure. That pleasure 
has no psychological existence apart from the conscious self, does not prove 
•t unreal ; objections of this sort confuse pleasure as a ' thing-in-itself ' 
with pleasure as an empirical reality. The pursuit of pleasure as an end, 
so far from being paradoxical, is a simple fact of experience. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

Zur sozialwissenschaftlichen und sozialfiolitischen Bedeutung der Natur- 
wissenschaften, besonders der Biologic W. Schallmayer. V. f. w. 
Ph., XXIX, 4, pp. 495-512. 

Recent sociologists have been very little interested in biology in the sense 
of a national biology. They confine themselves almost exclusively to 
national economy, and consider all other phases of sociology dependent 
upon it. But national biology is fully as important for the growth of nations 
as national economics, and its problems are not to be solved by the mere 
following out of social economic ideals. Now in Europe to-day is seen an 
antagonism between the growth of economic prosperity and that of popu- 
lation. The problem, then, for the biological sociologist is how to har- 
monize these two antagonistic tendencies. Sociology cannot then stand 
aloof from natural science as has been the case hitherto. We may trace 
the small progress of Chinese culture to a lack of interest and cultivation 
in natural sciences, while the Japanese, after the introduction of western 
technique and science, have become much more progressive and cultured. 
The growth of the mental sciences is due to the progress of the natural 
sciences. But it is an astounding fact how undervalued are the natural 
sciences, especially in Germany. In all schools natural science is slighted, 
and we find nearly all public offices filled by men primarily versed in the 
so-called mental sciences. It is said that a natural science interpretation 
of mental life takes away all human endeavor ; that the application of 
Darwinism to social phenomena would lead to political quietism. Such 
complaints as to consequences have no value, and, moreover, a clear 
understanding of the theory of evolution proves this objection false. As to 
the objection that causality rules in nature, but finality in culture, we may 
note that Darwinism does not deny teleological action to the individual 
organism. Further, this distinction is too sharply drawn, and the so-called 
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fundamental opposition between the phenomena of nature and those of 
social life is based on an error. The study of biology, then, will do much 
to develop many hitherto neglected phases of sociology. 

R B. Waugh. 

La moralite de I 'art. P. Gaultier. Rev. Ph., XXX, 11, pp. 486-510. 

Art almost throughout its entire history has been subjected to moralistic 
criticism. Religious leaders and moralists of many shades of opinion have 
decried its influence as immoral. On the other hand, there have not been 
wanting those who have regarded its influence as in the contrary direction. 
We must look to the facts and analyze assthetic emotion. Our conclusion 
is that art must not be subjected to moralistic criterions. Beauty is a fun- 
damental aspect of reality, and must not be smothered out under the appli- 
cation of a category from another sphere. Art is in itself neither moral nor 
immoral, but non-moral. It is the outcome of, and conduces to, aesthetic 
emotion. Any object is capable of being revealed as beautiful. If the art 
is pure, any object will do ; but the moment it would teach or moralize, it is 
liable to, and must in justice come under, other standards of criticism. 
While in itself art is non-moral, it is not so in the sense of being so ab- 
stracted from life as to have no moral significance. Rather, in the beau- 
tiful object and in the aesthetic emotion or charm it induces, there is a sug- 
gested surety of the living transcendence of moral conflict. 

W. Bailey. 

Mr. Balfour as Sophist. Henry Jones. Hibbert Journal, III, 3, pp. 

45 2 -477- 

The task of defining Mr. Balfour's real attitude towards natural science, 
naturalism, nature and spirit, has hitherto proved insuperable. Parlia- 
mentary dialectics in metaphysics have seemed to be as baffling as meta- 
physical subtleties in politics. His thought, however, seems to circle 
around the notion that the premises and the instrument of scientific or 
philosophical knowledge vitiate each other. His argument {Foundations of 
Belief, and "Presidential Address to the British Association," 1904) 
begins with non-rational conditions as constituting experience, for these 
are experience, as he tells us. It deduces from these conditions both sense- 
perceptions and reason ; but the former are illusory and the latter defective, 
and this defective reason has nothing to work upon except illusions. It 
imposes upon science an impossible task ; for out of these illusions arid by 
means of a defective reason it is to extract from experience what experience 
contradicts, and to infer the spiritual from the natural. But, although its 
premises are illusory, its instrument is defective, and its task is impossible, 
all ends well. For science is bidden, and authorized, to borrow the con- 
ception of a Deity, — bidden by the needs of our ethical, religious, and 
aesthetic experience, all to be regarded as authoritative because they rest 
upon 'authority.' Then science is made to recognize within itself the 
need of this Deity, and permitted to define the Deity in accordance with 
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its own needs ; and ethics and religion and aesthetics are granted the 
same privilege. Thus, at last, we get all we can desire, namely, a world 
directed so as to answer to all our preconceptions, and with science, ethics, 
art, religion all reconciled. How comes it about that theology can be 
made to yield whatever science may happen to want in order to help it to 
the right conclusions, and that science, itself, demands just those things 
which theology can yield ? Science and religion are reconciled, but is it 
possible that their contents are defined by reference to one another ? It 
must be charged that Mr. Balfour has adopted, not the method of scien- 
tific or philosophic, but of uncritical, thinking : it is the method of the 
Sophist, who employs reason, not in order to discover the truth, but to 
prove his prejudices. According to the idealistic view, natural science is 
attempting to interpret an aspect of a world which is intelligible, and there- 
fore a manifestation of reason. From this point of view, justice to the 
facts of nature demands a spiritual postulate. With this method that of 
Mr. Balfour is in sharpest contrast ; for it is unsystematic, uncritical, dog- 
matic. For him, apparently, science is the drunkard who teaches tem- 
perance by exhibiting the horrors of drunkenness. It is at the same time 
the naturalistic negation of religion and the guide to religion : an atheist 
proving the existence of God. 

Mattie Alexander Martin. 



